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Newgate, the new prison, the Catholic houses round Red
Lion Square, and a number of judges' houses went up in flames
on Tuesday. At this Wilkes himself suddenly moved: he com-
pelled the terrified Lord Mayor to call out the posse comitatus,
and meanwhile set out himself with a small force of volunteers
to put down the riot. He found the King's Bench prison, the
Fleet, and nearly all other prisons except the Tower in flames;
Langdale's Holborn distillery blazing, and the ardent Pro-
testants trying to drink the flaming whisky as it ran down the
gutters from the stove-in vats; unkno\vn corpses lying in the
City streets, and the parks full of frightened refugees. The sky
at night was red, stated the Annual Register, with the fires of
thirty-six separate conflagrations, and unceasingly there con-
tinued "the tremendous roar of the authors of these horrible
scenes."
Wilkes with his small body of troops first received outside
the Bank of England the shock of the attack of those who had
been his followers; he fired "six or seven53 volleys and killed
several rioters, including their chief, a young man on a white
cart-horse. For a short while he carried on the struggle almost
alone: before long reinforcements arrived, through the King's
peremptory instructions, but peace was not restored till the
14th. Among Wilkes's prisoners was the one-time printer of
the North Briton, charged with burning down the house of
Lord Mansfield.
This sudden and short explosion blew the democratic move-
ment into pieces. Wilkes disappeared from active politics. The
operative liverymen and the richer merchants no longer formed
a single block united against the Crown. The short and
simple initial period, in which the democratic movement is
concentrated under one leadership for the convenience of the
historian, comes to an end. Henceforward it is scattered and
various. But it is not for that reason weaker; indeed, the dis-
appearance of the curious character who had for a short time
been its dictator meant that before long the people of England
would find their own leaders and not select them from the
entourage of a peer.